an 


It would have been different if she 
thadn’t looked like one, but when the 
stage drove up to headyuarters tent, 
that spring morning, and Len Mason 
helped her out, little Put called her 
‘Angel, just on the strength of general 
@ppearances, and the name clung. 

It was a first impression. One of the 
“apecialties of Piety Fiat was first im- 
pressions. Sometimes they were vivid. 
. There was once a man who rode in 
'from somewhere. He wore an alpaca 
coat, carried a kodak, and looked at 
Piety Flat through eyeglasses. One 
‘day he kicked a dog. It was little 
Put’s dog. The third day after Angel 
came. Put took her across the wash, 
and showed her where we dropped 
the kodak man, down into the river 
bed. It was one of the Fiat's first 
dmpressions. 

“Did he die?” asked Angel, and the 

regret and marvelous tenderness of 
her gray eyes made little Put hunger 
mfter the slaughter of the kodak man, 
that he might tell the tale of gory 
Vengeance, and see her weep. 
_ “No,” he said, regretfully. “We 
dropped him easy. I did it myself, the 
same way he did the dog, you know. 
He just had to take another way back 
home. That was all. It was a good 
dog.” 

Flung out into the heart of the wil- 
derness was an extra ridge of wilder 
wilderness, with the giant cacti up- 
springing on the edge of the desert 
like a thorny barrier, between it and 
the outer world. A few men had ven- 
tured beyond the barrier and pitched 
their tents on the ridge and called it 
Piety Flat. Incidentally across the 
‘wash they struck copper in the foot- 
dills.and they lived and worked and 


hoped with the promise of the piitaeg | 


during them on. 

There was sand and tents and more 
wand and lizards and a little more 
eand, and then nothing until you 


struck the river and could look up at 
‘tthe ragged purple line of the foot- 
ills stretched out against the western 


Nothing much happened. Some- 
times there came a sunset, so glorious 
Ybat it made little Put get out his 
Mandolin and go mad until star time 
came and we put him to bed gently. 
‘There was the stage from Florence 
‘three time a week, Sometimes there 
fwas a sudden flash of excitement over 
fon the other side of the wash, where 
tthe copper diggings stabbed the hill- 
wide. Little Put or some one else had 

t a new run and was celebrating. 
“The celebrations usually lasted 10 min- 
mites, then we woke up again and went 
fback to grubbing. The stage and sun- 
wets were perpetual. The celebrations 
Were accidental. So was the Angel. 

Put said she was beautiful that day 
when she faced us all. It had been 
wover a year since any of us had viewed 
mngels, and we agreed with Put. Her 
@hair wasn’t any special color, just 
(fluffy and undecided, and the deep soft 
‘brown gold that the frost brings to the 
feottonwoods on the hills in October. 
‘There was a long wavering knot of pale 
Wlue ribbon, tied sailor fashion, at the 
collar of her white shirt waist. We 
wondered why all the other angels in 
our hearts had never thought to wear 
Dlue ribbons. ~- It was another impress- 
Yon, hut we were giad little Put had 
@alled her Angel. 

“Isn't Jack Raymond ‘here?’ she 
asked, and someway she looked at little 
Put. We felt for him. It was the 
toughest proposition he had ever faced. 
JAt that moment he bore all Piety Flat 
gon his shoulders and answered for it. 

“He was here,” said little Put en- 
couragingly. 

The Angel's lips did not tighten or 
wompress’, they did a little act all their 

wn that would have wrung the heart 

@ dead Apache. A little pursing up 
the special center nerves, a little 
swistful drooping of the side curves and 
“the deed was done. Piety Flat behind 
mand bowed in adoration. So did little 


t. 
“But he will be back?” 
Put. rallied, and there was the red 
t of battle in his eye. We knew 
he would carry his colors to the death. 
“Any day at all. Just struck out a 
Nittle farther west to see how the land 


“How long has he been gone?” 

Put swallowed back the lump in his 
Shroat and smiled reflectively. 

“About a week or so." 

The Angel set her alligator satchel on 
tthe ground and pondered. 

“It's awfully queer,” she said at last 
“He knew I was coming. I wrote him 
wo weeks ago, and he sent back word 
Just when to come, so I came of 
course.” 

Put laboriously marked a star out in 
the rand with the toe of his boot, then 
he asked gently 

“Mre. Raymond?” 

The girl hushed warmly 

“Why, no, of course not. I'm Jack's 


=. Doliie, don’t you know’? Dorothy 
ment.” 
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The sand star was obliterated swift- 
ly. 

“TI suppose,” she added a trifle ner- 
vously. “I shall have to stay, now I’m 
here. And he may be back any day. I 
think I had better go to his—his, has 
he a tent, or anything special where I 
could stay?” 

“O, yes, indeed,” Put’s eyes were 
clear and bright. Here at least he was 
on safe ground. The shadow had 
shifted for the moment. He pointed 
over the fiat to where there was a rise 
of ground eastward and a lone cotton- 
wood spread straggling boughs above 
the rough boards of a new shack. 

“That's his place,” he said, in a tone 
of triumphant pride, which only Piety 
Flat fcould understand. “You'll find 
all his things there, and it’s yours just 
the same you know.” 

“Just as he left it?” 

“Yes'm, just exactly,” Put said ear- 
nestly. ‘“‘We didn’t disturb a thing. I 
guess things are kind of ‘mixed gp and 
muddled, maybe, for you.” 


“O I'll soon straighten that out. I 
shall love to do that for him. He won't 
know how badly he needed me until | 
he sees how it all looks when he comes 
back. To-morrow, did you say?” 

“Any day, Miss Raymond, any day | 
at all,” said Put solemnly, and we 
watched her in silence as she walked 
slowly toward the new shack under 
the cottonwood. 

There was a 


counsel of state held 
that night, and little Put made a 
speech. Speeches were one of his 
strong points. Piety Flat held that! 
he had many. He stood on a wooden } 
box up at .Eddie Barton’s tent. We 
chose that one because it was farthest | 
from the shacks. It was a great 
speech. Eddie told him if he ae 


write it down for him to learn by 
heart he'd give him Samantha. Put led 
Samantha up to the door of the new 
shack the next morning and gave her 
to the Angel. 
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side the break in the ridge,” he said, 
steadily. 

“Has it a name?” 

He nodded. 

“Paradise mine Jack called it.” 

That night in the big tent, he told us 
all which was Angel's claim, and that 
he was going to work it for her until 
Jack came back. Then the spirit fell 
upon us all.” Len Mason lugged his 
best side of bacon, and swore Jack had 
loaned him bacon when he was starv- 
ing. Big Tom Wyndham slipped over 
one evening when we couldn't see him, 
and left his pet frying pan on the door- 
step, together with a brand-new oil 
lamp from: Florence that he had flaunt- 
ed at us for weeks as an evidence of 
superior civilization. Little Put was 
all in at the end of a week. Eddie 
Barton gave him a shakedown in the 
corner of his tent, and he never mur- 
mured, 

“It's got to be,” he said defiantly, 
when big Tom stood him on his head 
and told him not to make too gigantic 
a fool of himself. “When she told me 
he’d got all her money to buy a mine 
with out in this devil's desert, I cidn’t 
give a hang rap what happened. She's 
here and Viety FPlat'’s got to look out 
for her.” 

“Until Jack comes back?” asked Tom 
and Put wilted. 

“Not until we have 
said pleadingly. “Let it go until we 
just have to, don't you understand. 
She believes in him something terrible, 
and she’s his sister. Wait until it 
coines of itself.” 

After the first week she grew wor- 
ried, and it was up to little Put to 
keep her busy. We made him special 
deputy and he worked over time. He 
taught her how to ride Samantha, and 
when that palled he trotted her down 
to the river and southward to the In- 
Gian camp and let her smile on Broken 
Arrow and his family of 17. She was 
disappointed, 


to, Tom,” he 


“THE BODY OF LITTLE PUT LAY AT THE FEET OF THE 


“She, isn’t real handsome, but you'll | 
need her, and she belonged to Jack.” | 

“She's a dear,’”’ said the Angel lov- 
ingly, as she stood tall and slim and 
Sweet as the morning in the doorway 
and surveyed Samantha, “Are all bur- 
ro# like her?” f 

“No, she’s a little more so than the} 
rest,” laughed Put, stroking Saman- 
tha’s hide. It was a faded gray color, 
like the old soiled Indian blanket he} 
had thrown around her, and many 
trips over the hills through the thorny 
mesquite browth had deprived her tail 
of its natural bushy glory, and left 
worn spots here and there on her gray 
hide like the moth-eaten patches on 
the Indian blanket. 

“But she's the best one on the Flat,” 
he added. 

“Jack always wanted the best,” she 
said, merrily. ““‘What a boy he is, isn't 
he, Mr.——" 

“Chadwick,” said Pat, sedately. 
“Putney Chadwick anywhere on earth 
but here. I’m just Put on the Flat.” 

“IT don't remember the name, and 
Jack told me of lots of the boys in his 
letters. 

Put nodded, and studied the pattern 
on the Indian blanket. 

“Did you find the pail of water all 
right?” he asked, mildly. 

“It was delicious. So cool and fresh, 
and there was everything here to eat. 
I found the box of canned goods he 
had hidden away under the cornmeal 
tin, and the coffee and, the crackers." 

“There's maple syrup in the jug up 
over the cornmeal,” Put interrupted, 
eagerly. “And the bacon’s hanging 
right back of it on a nail.” 

“Is it? He’s an extravagant boy, 
isn't he? But, then, there is the mine. 
I suppose you are all budding copper 
kings, aren't you?” 

“O, yes,” said Put, heartily. 

“Then I must be a copper queen. 
I've been watching you work over! 
there, and wondering which was ouyv 
mine. Jack’s and mine, I mean. You 
know,” she went on, confidentially, | 
“when Jack wrote first for the money, | 
1 didn't want to send it o him It | 
was all that we had left, you see, and 
even when he told me of the big strike | 


| 


he had made, it seemed a dreadful | 
risk to take I'm not sorry now, 
though Do you know which is our / 
claim, and js it v rich / 
Little Put looked away from her, and | 
the lids of his brown eyes narrowed i 
There was 4 mosquito settling daint 
lily on Bamantha'’s ear He struck it} 
& blow that would have felled Samar 
th and hie heart was full He did 
not know it wae quite as bad as th 


‘2 gueees it must be that last one this 


ANGEL.” 


i} shot everything 


“They're picturesque, in a way, and 
the blankets are lovely, but they don’t 


look as if they had any go in them, Do 


they ever wake up?” 

“No,” said little Put grimly. 
they Fave nightmare.” 

Then there was her kodak, and she 
in the place with it 
and developed the films herself. But 
the Indians kicked every time she 
pointed it at them, and Put drew the 
line there. 

“It's only prejudice,” he told her, 
“but they have nightmare over those 
little prejudices. Don't.” 

“Only one more,” the Angel begged. 
“If I don’t get a shot at that funny lit- 
tle tad over there I shall break the koe 
dak.” 

Put looked, and there in front of one 
of the tepees was a picture, ready 
posed. Broken Arrow’s youngest, Sun 
Dog, stood in the sunshine staring at 
them. He was knee high to Samantha 
A shock-haired, ugly, dirty half-ciad 
statuette in copper, and the Augel's 
heart went out to the heathen. She 
had caught him in the film before he 
moved, but the instant the button 
clicked, he let out a yell of terror and 
mede for the tepee. 

There was an uneasy movement 
among the Indians arouflda, and Put 
hurried the two burros on, out of the 
village without asking permission. 

“First sign of nightmare,” he said 
in response to the Angel's query as to 
their haste. She did not see the 
point, but was jubilant over securing 
Sun Dog's picture, and he let the mat- 
ter drop, for littl Put was wise in 
these ways in spite of his twenty-four 
years, and beardless jaws; but two 
days later he made a mistake. He 
warned the Angel.not to ride beyond 
the wash without an escort. 

“Why?” 

Little Put scorned to argue. Besides 


“But 


he didn’t want to worry her, he said 
The Angel stood in the doorway of 
Jack's cabin and watched him, as he 


walked leisurely back to the diggings 


It war 9 in the morning. There had 
been a helter-skelter shower for five 
minutes, scurrying across the flat us 


if it were frightened to death over the 


possibility of having to water such a 
|} waste, and leaving a fresh, vague 
eweetness in its wake, that called one 
from the gand and alkali to the cool 
greenness Of the hills. As soon as the | 
| figure of little Put had disappeared 
} over th yellow ridge the Angel went 
over to Bamantha’s side and deliber- 
} ate serenely with malice afore- 
thought, set out for a ride beyond the 
waeh 


When Put came up et noon for din- 


{and vanished, 
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ner he missed Samantha from the lone 

cottonwood’s shade and investigated 

as special deputy. , 
Ten minutes later he rode out over 


the flat, following the trail of a bur- |! 


ro that led westward. Fourteen miles 
away the smoke of _ tepees rose 
straight in the still noon air. Between 
lay the river and hill range, and then 
sand again and alkali and cactus and 
little Put’s face was puckered and 
grim, as he thought of the word he 
had received from the Indians con- 
cerning a white girl that dealt in 
magic and shot death and woe from 
a terrible blaek box, a small black box 
that clucked like a snake and winked 
its eye and let loose a devil among 
the tepees. 

Just over the hill range he overtook 
her, and found that his education in 
angels was as yet incomplete. She 
was not grateful. She saw no neces- 
sity in his riding to the rescue. She 
laughed, and it was not a _ friendly 
laugh. It was a laugh of angelic de- 
rision, but still Little Put rode on be- 
side her, and therefore was he honor- 
ed ‘by Piety Flat as one above his 
kind. The Angel couldn't rattle him 
worth a cent. 

“It’s perfectly absurd, all this fuss 
about a kodak,” she said. “And, even 
if it were all true, that they want my 
scalp—and, by the way, I don’t blame 
them for it—it’s a very nice scalp—do 
you know what I would do?” 

Put glanced back over his shoulder. 
The hills lay in a low half moon be- 
hind them. Before was the desert of 
sun-baked alkali, seamed ,in great 
cracks, and the edges curling upward 
like scorched paper. In the blinding 
haze of flashing sunlight ahead, a few 
black specks like ink blocks, appeared 
and reappeared larger 
than before. 

“What do you suppose I'd do?” she 
repeated. 

“Run, yell, or faint,” said Little Put, 
and he whistled under his breath 
softly. 

The Angel smiled, and put back a 
whisp of the nut-brown hair that flut- 
tered lazily across her eyes. 

“It isn’t a joke. One doesn’t really 
do those things, don't you know, not 
when it’s a funny, little old man like 
Broken Arrow, and those other greasy, 
half-dead-looking Indians. Why, I'd 
just take the camera to pieces, and ex- 
explain it to them, logically and prac- 
tically, and <2 

“Turn back to the river.” Little Put 
laid his hands on Samantha’s bridle 
and jerked her head around. ‘Where's 
that kodak?” He took it from the sup- 
porting strap around her shoulders, 
and dropped it in their tracks. “To 
keep them busy for a while,” he ex- 
plained. “There are about twenty red 
gentlemen chasing us, and they all 
have prejudices. They'll attend to that 
logically, practically and other wise, 
and God grant it gives us time to 
make the river.” 

They rode steadily for half a mile. 
The Angel was very quiet. She did 
not even whiten, and he loved her for 


that. It showed grit. So did the way 
she guided Samantha’s protesting 
hoofs, when something whizzed past 


her ear and dug a neat round hole in 
the ground ahead of them. 

Put looked back. 

“They went around the kodak, and 
shot at it,” he said, with a grin. “T 
wish it had been a bomb. Can you ride 
a little faster?” 

Samantha answered the question by 
stumbling forward on her knees. Put 
caught the girl around the waist, and 
lifted her back safely. 

“They've clipped one of her legs,” 
he said. “Get on my horse, quick. You 
can make the river all right, and I'll 
explain to the red gentlemen.” 

They stood side by side between the 
fallen burro and Put's bay. The Angel 
laid her hand tenderly on Samantha's 
hearing side. 

“You poor old dear,” she said softly. 
Then, loking at the group of Indians 
riding half-a-mile behind. “I wonder 
wae they'll do to us. I wish Jack were 

ere.” 

“Little Put drew in a long breath 
and’ shut his eyes, as if the sun glare 
blinded him. 

“I'll try to take his place,” he said. 
Will you go?” 

“No. I hardly think it worth while. 
If they could shoot Samantha they 
could hit me, and I like company. It 
is better together, don’t you think so?” 

She raised her lashes and looked at 
Put. There was no time for explana- 
tions or preparatory overtures. Little 
Put took off his gray slouch hat and 
kissed her like a man, and all the world 
was sunshine and glory, and the alkali 
desert a holy of holies for the shrine of 
his love. So it happened that when 
Broken Arrow and his men drew near 
Put went to meet them, and he was 
smiling sweetiy and benignly, and won- 
dering in a rampant boyish fashion 
whether it would bring a quicker finisn 
if he put a bullet between the old 
chief's close set, beady eyes. 2 

But there are points of honor even in 
Arizona, and he had been a welcome 
guest at Broken Arrow’s tepee, so he 
listened in silence to the story of what 
the white witch had done, and rode 
back to the Angel with a five-minute 
truce. 

“They want you,” he said. ‘The last 
one you took, little Sun Dog, you know, 
has been gone since last night.” 

“The baby?” she cried, the woman's 
fear and child-love leaping to her eyes. 
“Yes. They say you have eaten him, 
dear, or given him to the devil in the 


black box.” He spoke very gently. “I 
can do one of two things. I can turn 
around and shoot., It would probably 
settle about three of the brutes. The 
rest would seitle us with variations 
and minor chords in about two min- 
| utes,”’ 
|; “What else?" 
| “We can ride to their camp, and I 
; Will leave you and go for help.” 

She thought for a moment 


Will you please give me one of your 
revolvers *” 

It was pure grit Little Put could 
have shouted aloud to the whole world 


the courage of his lady fair, as he drew 
a small, hammerions Bmiith & Wesson 


back, | 


urethra, neuralgia of the bladder, burning sen- | 


from his holster and gave it to her. 

“I can get help by dawn,” he said. 
“They wouldn’t dare—” 

“But if they should,” she smiled up at 
him. “Don’t worry. Only when Jack 
comes back, you must tell him.” 

Her voice broke a little, and Put saw 
there were tears in the eyes that looked 
westward, where he had told her Jack 
had gone. He looked at his watch. 
There were two minutes of the truce 
limit left. 

“Dollie!” 

Something in his tone made her start 
slightly. He had never called her by 
her name before, and no one but Jack 
ever said Dollie. 

“Don’t be angry. You're brave, you 
know. You're awful brave!"”" Put dash- 
| ed ahead recklessly. He wished they 
| had told her that first day. He wished 
' 


she would not look at him so frighten- 
ed. ‘‘He—he won’t come back.” . 

“Jack!” 

“He died a week before you came.” 

She was white now. The color that 
| had defied the Indians flied at his 
words and her hands closed on each 
| other tightly. When she spoke her 
voice was trembling. 

. “O, why, why, didn’t you tell me. 
It wasn’t kind all these weeks— What 
did he die of?’: 

Put closed his eyes a moment and 
prayed for the gift of Beelzebub, as 
| he remembered the death of Jack Ray- 
| mond. The fight at headquarters tent, 
! the quick shot that settled it all, and 
Jack's face upturned on the floor 
among the scattered cards and broken 
glasses. It had been very white, as 
white as the Angel's now, and the two 
| were much alike. As he looked at her 
the strength to lie came to him and he 
knew all Piety Flat would stand by 
him. 

“It was fever. He had a chum, and 
j nursed him first, then took it himself 
| and died. The chum went away after- 
wards.” 

He stopped. That @st was true! Af- 
j ter he had fired the shot, Rogers had 
made tracks for the Mexican border. 
There was no danger of pursuit, 
though. No one blamed him. 

The Angel drew a long, deep breath. 
There was an uneasy movement among 
the Indians, and Broken Arrow. held 
up his hand, palm upward. Put raised 
his in answer and turned his horse's 
head towards them. 

“But the house, and the mine and 
everything’’—faltered the Angel. 

“They were Jack's and mine,” said 
little Fut. ‘‘They are yours now.” He 
caught a glimpse of her face, and put 
his arm around her. “Don't, dear; 
don't feel like that. He died—like a 
hero.” 

The ride to the tepees was hot and 
tiresome. Put rode on one of the In- 
dian ponies, beside Broken Arrow. 
The Angel was on the bay the other 
side. Her face was sad. Not for fear 
of the future, but for grief over Sa- 
mantha, left to die within sight of the 
river. Some way the other news seem- 
ed like the half-forgotten memory of 
a dream. Put argued and threatened. 
The chief’s face never changed its ex- 
pression. 

Just before you reach the Indian 
camp there is the zig-zag bed of a 
driedup creek to cross. The ground 
is yellow and oozy like quicksand, and 


strange, shy snakes and lizards slip 
swiftly out of sight as the horses 
slide and scramble up the soft, slip- 
pery sid«s. 


Put stopped midway on the slope, 
and swung off his pony to examine a 
mark in the clay. It was a slight, 
little impression. Five small toes and 
a heel, as if a young ape had stepped 


there. Put stood upright and called to 
Broken Arrow, and showed him the 
marks. 


“It points east to the desert,” he 
said. “The child has wandered. It is 
no witchcraft. If you lose a young 
coyote, and it runs away, is it black 
devils?” 

The Chief spread out his hands. 

“Where is he?” 

Put pointed to the east, where the 
great desert spread out under the hot 
sunshine. 

“Tf I follow and bring him back, will 
you believe?” 

Broken Arrow nodded slowly. 

“If he still lives.” 

Put hesitated. He pushed his hat 
back restlessly on his head, put his 
hands in his pockets, and stared at 
the chief, and his face was troubled. 

“T want until sunrise,” he said. “I'll 
come back then, unless I’m _ lying 


around dead out yonder somewhere. 
And, say, we've been friends, you 
know. That day a year ago, when 


four of your boys stole our horses, 
and we caught them. Remember? Big 
Tom was going to swing them up on 
the road on the dead cottonwood, and 
let you know we objected, and I fixed 
things up for you, and one was your 
own boy. Remember?” : 

The old man looked at the warm, 
eager, boyish face, and nodded grimly. 

“Then I ought to have some kind of 
a pull with you, don’t you know. You 
owe me for that yet, and I'm going 
to call you now. Just be good and 
fair to her until suntise. Don’t let 
them devil her yonder in the camp ali 
night. Wait until sunrise. 

Broken Arrow put out his hand. 

“Until sunrise,” he said, and add- 
ed: “Your squaw?” 

Put flushed crimson. 

“Not yet, old man. Some day, please 
God,” and under his breath as he 
sprang to the saddle. “If I live to see 
the sunrise.” 

And all night the Angel sat there, 
sleepless and waiting, with only the 
crackle of the watch fire to break the 
stillness or the sudden sharp wail of 
a mother mourning for her lost baby 
boy, in the next tepee. 

The moonlight slipped through the 
rift where the flap of the skins closed 
the entrance. She watched it with a 
kind of fascination, and when it faded 
and turned gray and she could trace 
the outlines of the tent poles over her 
head, she drew out the revolver and 
laid her head back on the blanket of 
the couch and tried to think of some- 
thing beside the kiss of Little Put. 

Broken Arrow played fair and true. 
Not until the sun had risen a man’s 
hight above the jagged horizon line of 
the desert did he order the watch fires 
trampled out and the tepee opened. 
And at the threshold he paused, for 
there was no terrified, white-faced, 
witch woman to greet him, but a girl 
who slept in peace as a child and 
smiled, and he thought of Put’s last 
words and turned back to the east 
again for a last look. 

And there was great stillness among 
the group of gaunt, half-nude figures 
Standing in the red glow of the sun- 
rise, fer something moved like a 
wounded animal on the face of the de- 
sert, and when it had reached the edge 
where the giant cacti threw up great 
thoriy spikes it fell forward, and 
Broken Arrow bade them go and bring 
back what was left of little Put. : 

It was the shriek of the woman who 
had mourned that awakened the Angel, 
and she prayed in her heart, and kiss- 
ed the revolver and rose to face the 
sun-rise. But when the tepee opened 
there were no cries of vengeance to 
greet her, no leaping fires of torture, 
only a half-clad Indian woman croon- 
ing and weeping over a starved-eyed, 
frightened boy child on her knees, and 
before her the body of little Put lay 
at the feet of the Angel 

The rest is on record at Plety Flat 
in the hearts of the boys who rode out 
| at midnight to find the lest ones, or 
wipe every Indian within twenty miles 
| off the face of the earth. They search- 
|) ed the river bottom, and the washes 
and the hills and found miy the body 
of a dead burro and a smashed kodak 
| but when the sun rose they entered 
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Broken Arrow’s village, revolvers in 
hand, a troop of sinewy, sunburned, 
resolute American boys, looking for 
their own. 

That night a memortal jubilee was 
held up at the headquarter’s tent. They 
lifted Put up on a table, and he broke 
the news, while the Angel smiled sadly 
at the eager, joyous faces of Jack's 
chums. 

“I found the dirty little beggar out 
under a cactus shade, sprawled out 
like a lizard, fast asleep,” said Put. “It 
was the getting back that broke me 
up. I had to leave the horse back there 
semewhere when he fell, and rolled on 
my foot, and it was hard dragging 
along with dawn chasing you up, and a 
squalling starved Indian cub hanging 
to your back. And that's all boys, ex- 
cept that we fixed it up all right with 
Samantha as witness. She’s going to 
be Mrs. Putney Chadwick, and I'll try 
to take Jack's place.” 

That was the cue. Put had passed 
the word around when we first reach- 
ed camp, and every one was ready for 
the memorial service. Put led. He told 
how Jack Raymond had come out with 
Sim Rogers among the first bunch to 
hit the Flat; how his hope and jolly 
good fellowship had kept the rest 
alive and how we all loved him. 

Then Big Tom started to tell how 
Sim had caught the fever, the horri- 
ble insidious fever that steals like pois- 
onous quicksilver through the veins 
of a man, and leaves him as the fever 
in India leaves its thousands. 

“We were cowards,” said Tom husk- 
ily. “We left the boy alone over un- 
der the cottonwood, and Jack took 
him home and nursed him all through 
the night.” 

“Ge battled with the fever,”’ put in 
Len Mason with gloomy emphasis. 

“And beat it,’ concluded Tom. “And 
then before we knew it, he was down 
himself, and he died like a hero in lit- 
tle Put’s arms.” 

“Put!” The Angel rose, and stretch- 
ed out her hands to him. “Put, and 
you never told me that.” 

We stood back to let them by. Put 
limped, and she made him lean on her 
arm. It was awfully pretty, we 
thought. At the door they looked 
back. The Angel’s face was wet with 
tears, and Put’s.was a study in hap- 
py misery. 

“T shall ride to Florence to-morrow, 
boys,” he said. “And I'll bring one 
back with me. You're all invited to 
the wedding.” 

Piety Flat cheered. Gathered en 
masse its citizens howled over the joy 
of little Put, and danced for the hon- 
or of his fair lady until they were out 
of hearing. 

Then there was a strange dead si- 
lence. 

Big Tom broke it. He gently moved 
the box on which the Angel had sat 
over to the doorway, where he could 
see the stars. We watched him medi- 
tatively take out his bag of Seal of 
North Carolina, plug cut, and fill his 
pipe bow! with its golden brown treas- 
ure. . Then he spoke. 

“And he was. the 


dog-gonedest, 
meanest, white livered, lying cheat of 
a kid coyote that ever came over the 
desert, and got a bulelt in the right 
place,” he said softly, as he passed 
the bag on to the rest. “Only I'm 
glad we urged Sim to move on across 
the border, for her sake.” 
—_——————_ + --» ~~ 

—It is said that more babies have 
been named after President Roosevelt 
than after any other executive of the 
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